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organisation. At Southampton, and elsewhere, he had
been antagonised by religious bodies which appeared
to measure a candidate's eligibility by the length of his
purse. But, above all, it meant that he was conscious of
the need to moralise the Labour movement. After
professing "the strongest sympathy with the demands
for a just and human ordering of industrial life . . .
which are gathered together under the general title of
the Labour movement" the manifesto goes on to em-
phasise the anxiety of the signatories to "secure a fully
conscious recognition among Labour men of the moral
implications of their economic revolt." For MacDonald
had none of the Victorian Radicals' faith in the automatic
virtue and wisdom of "the people." Few insurgent
democrats can have embarked upon politics with so few
illusions about democracy. An essay on TChe People in
Power which he contributed to a collection, Ethical
Democracy, published in 1900, begins "The faith that
the voice of the people is the voice of God is now about
thirty years out of date." Democracy, he points out,
took more interest in obtaining the vote than it had since
shown in using it. " Why" he asks, doubtless remember-
ing his experience at Southampton, " are votes cast less
and less on political issues and more and more on such
foreign considerations as whether a candidate subscribes
to chapel funds, is a large local employer and promises
to bring trade to the town, or is a liberal friend of
sport?" And he goes on to a shrewd and realistic anatomy
of democracy, in which he distinguishes the old con-
ception of political liberty ("atomic individualism")
from the new conception of social liberty ("organic
individualism"). He draws a distinction between the
early Collectivism of Shaftesbury and that which was
now being demanded. The one was negative, a mere
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